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“A areat people and a strong ; there hath not been ever 
the like.” Not, I trust, to foster a spirit of national pride, but 
by presenting the simple truth in relation to certain obvious 
features in the character and condition of our country, I would 
show that this language applied by the prophet to the Jews, 
is still more applicable in many senses to this country. 

I. In respect to outward greatness, the extent of our terri- 
tory, if we except the dominions of Great Britain, the ‘beat of 
whose drum, it is said, belts the globe, where shall we find in 
times ancient or modern a parallel with our own at this mo- 
ment,— 


“ These thirty noble nations 
Confederate in one! 

That keep their starry stations 
Around the Northern sun” ? 


We are amazed at the extent of the Roman Empire, two 
thousand miles in breadth and in length three thousand miles, 
and containing more than gix millions square miles; at the 
dominions of Genghis Khan, which stretched in one direction 
nearly four thousand miles. We descend in history to the 
empire of China, and find it to consist of ‘more than half a 
million square miles, and two hundred and. forty millions of 
inhabitants. We pass on to the Russian empire, which em- 
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braces a seventh part of the habitable globe and eight millions 
of square miles. And it is said our own territory now sur- 
passes the largest of these in extent. The addition of Oregon 
gave us an area of three hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles, capable of forming seven States as large as New York, 
or forty States of the dimensions of Massachusetts. The an- 
nexation of Texas added lands approaching these in extent. 
And. -to.these have now beenjoined California and. New 
Mexico,: a territory as large as the entire thirteen. original 
States, and equal probably to one hundred States of the size 
of Massachusetts. 

It was previous to these latter acquisitions that.a foreign 
writer, impressed with the magnitude of our possessions, 
affirmed that “ in this country nature has not only outlined her 
works on a-larger‘seale, but-has painted the whole picture 
with brighter and more costly colors than she used in deline- 
ating and in beautifying the old world. The heavens of Ame- 
rica..appear infinitely higher, the sky is bluer, the clouds are 
whiter, the air,is fresher, the cold \is intenser, the moon looks 
larger, the stars, are brighter, the thunder is louder, the light- 
ning, is vivider, the wind .is stronger, the. rain.is heavier, the 
mountains are higher, the rivers larger, the forests bigger, the 
plains broader ; in short, the gigantic and beautiful features 
of the new world seem to correspond very wonderfully with 
the. increased locomotive. powers and other brilliant discoveries 
which have lately. been developed in mankind.” 

If this, language .be somewhat exaggerated, yet it. cannot be 
denied that we look in vain the world through for a physical 
map like that spread before us by this country. Where shall 
we find a combination that, shall.rival.that of the mountains 
of the mighty West, the great inland-seas. of our North with 
their thousand islands ; the majestic rivers, the world-renowned 
eataracts,,.the ancient.and, limitless forests, the .deep,. unex- 
plored caves, and, the ocean-like prairies of America : 

“ Her clear,'warm heaven at ‘noon, the mist that shrouds ' 
:) Her twilight: hills, her cool and starry eves, if 
5) The glorious splendor,of her’ sunset: clouds, 
i. ,/Mhe rainbow beauty of her forest leaves ; — ;' 

‘o No pencil hag yet painted;,or tongue denatinedes or jngienc 

tion spanned the grandeur and. magnificeace.of the ingompatable 
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varieties. of this gigantic’ scenery. The ‘Omnipotent’ God 
seems to have stretched out His hand and carvedout this 
goodly land and spread abroad its plains and lifted its heaven- 
high mountains and cleaved the soil with rivers, that it might 
be the fitting abode of ‘a’ great people and a strong’ one;”’ 
the central empire of the world. 

II. On these wide-spread borders’ a government: has: been 
established whose massive features correspond tu the greatness 
of the territory: ‘The Constitution of these’ United ‘States, 
simple, unassuming in ‘its form, is yet a\production in point 
of wisdom and for its practical workings unparallelled in ‘his- 
tory. Its conception was: original; it is’ stamped witha 
majesty and a power kindred to the structure of those giant 
minds who framed it. If the superiority must be conceded’ so 
far as territory is concerned to one other nation, on the point 
of government, of civil institutions, this Union knows:no supe- 
rior, no equal. The political world has never yet exhibited a 
spectacle so sublime as that of this self-governed nation. The 
republics of ancient and of modern date were not truly free; 
there were implanted in them all the seeds of despotism,’and 
the fruits ere long appeared in their decline and dissolution. 
Nothing approaching our experiment in the: grandeur of ‘its 
scale has ever been tried. ‘The confederacy of Switzerland 
enjoy popular institutions as yet but imperfectly; and France 
has but just commenced the experiment: of liberty protected 
by law. So that the only established:republic' of Europe:at 
this moment is that of San. Marino in Italy.’ -And' what ‘are 
its extent, population and resources?) The whole territory is 
thirty square miles; a single State, and that consisting of only 
the capital and four villages; the’ entire: population is but 
seven thousand inhabitants... Contrast this with the: republic 
in which we live. Thirty States ‘already formed, and the 

‘materials for at least an hundred new ones of the sizeof our 
largest. A territory ranging on the north to the frozen realms 
of Russia and. England, on the south well nigh to the burning 
tropic, its breadth limited. only by those ocean waters whose 
mandate cannot be resisted, and this vast tract all under a 
single government. 

And ‘now look’ into the structure of our government; and 
then produce if you can its rival. A body of States, each in- 
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dependent, except for a few specific rights delegated to their 
confederated head. What a field for wisdom, power and elo- 
quence is our Congress! Solon, Lycurgus, Cicero, Plato, De- 
mosthenes moved in but a narrow circle and had meagre 
materials before them compared with this body. The Presi- 
dent of the United States holds an office before which crowns 
and sceptres dwindle into toys. He wields an influence para- 
mount to that of any one man on earth. Contemplate our 
national judiciary, sitting at the fountain whence justice is 
dispensed to twenty millions of people! Follow out in all its 
bearings, direct and indirect, the sway exerted by our rulers 
and magistrates, and as the picture glows and spreads on the 
canvass, you feel, not only that “ there hath not been ever the 
like,” but neither can there be any more after it, even to the 
years of generations. 

Nothing better illustrates the magnitude of our government 
than the scene through which one of our quaternary elections 
of Chief Magistrate carries us. We have just seen a struggle 
of this kind in which three great parties were engaged. And 
now let us dwell for a moment on the spectacle. Consider 
the vastness of the preliminary arrangements ; three conven- 
tions, open to the thirty States of the broad Union ; embracing 
when assembled how much of the wisdom, experience and 
ability of each political party ; conventions all numerous, one 
of them said to number twenty thousand freemen. And from 
that time forth, in every State, county, district, town, village, 
the people gathering to organize, to concert measures, to 
speak and to hear. Think of the array of means and methods 
employed for the success of the several candidates, the sums 
expended, the efforts of the press, the offerings of time and 
talent both in public and private, the collections from city and 
country of the living masses, the long processions, the brilliant 
illuminations, and all the outward paraphernalia for weeks and 
months put in constant requisition. 

I do not believe that since time began there has been a dis- 
play of popular eloquence like that recently witnessed in this 
land. We have heard strains equal, I will not say to those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, but strains which, if God ever aids 
the lips of his child man, were truly inspired. And when all 
had been spoken and all heard and the fire as it were kindled 
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for the engine, think of the moving of that mighty train. 1 have 
read of armies mustering by hundreds of thousands for the deadly 
conflict; I have imagined the Alexanders and the Cesars and the 
Napoleons at the head of ‘their myriad soldiery in the bloody 
hour of mortal strife ; but never have I felt a sensation so sub+ 
lime, ‘so thrilling even to awe, as at the idea of three millions 
of men, free citizens, moving in a single day'to deposit each 
his ballot for the election of a President of these United States. 
And when the sun that day set the crown had been taken 
from one head and by those million hands placed on another. 
The fiat had gone forth, noiseless ; yet shaking the land, from 
sea to sea. A change had been effected quietly as the dew- 
fall, which in the old world would have cost rivers of blood. 
The people retired to their homes, awaited the result, and 
when that result came, the defeated acquiesced in it in perfect 
peace. And we are told that when the tidings reached him 
who had been thus sublimely elevated to that proud position, 
he received it composedly and with great dignity —a fit con- 
summation, I must say, irrespective of party congratulations or 
disappointments, to one of earth’s grandest dramas. 

III. On the same scale with our scenery and our govern- 
ment stands American enterprise. We live in an age of high 
aims and great plans, an age in which the human mind shrinks 
from no project, let it involve whatever toils, labors or financial 
expenditures it may. But the lead has been taken in these 
works by the Anglo-Saxon race both in England and America. 
Prominent in every inventive art and foremost in execution 
stands our own country. Our Mechanics’ Institutes and Mer- 
cantile Associations are already unrivalled in their numbers 
and the efficiency of their operations. ‘Agriculture is banding 
multitudes together, and fast rising to its deserved interest and 
influence ; and ‘in the skill and executive power of our self- 
taught’ artisans, we may’ challenge competition. Who first 
applied ‘a subtle gaseous vapor to the purposes of navigation? 
An Americafi, . Who projected the vast scheme of a railroad 
three thousand ‘miles in length? An American. To whom 
do we owe that miracle of inventions by which space is trav- 
ersed with little less than.the speed of thought, and. the ticking 
of aclock has been heard at three hundred miles’ distance? 
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An American. No people have entered upon or accomplished 
such gigantic labors to reach and reclaim the uninhabited re- 
gions of the West. The boundless prairie has been crossed at 
midsummer with no shade to protect the traveller, and seldom 
a spring to slake the thirst. Forests have been traversed that 
seemed absolutely impassable, and mountains scaled which 
defied human footsteps. Through cold and sleet, drowths and 
storms, savage nature and despite more savage man, through 
sickness and through death, has the unblenching adventurer, 
bent on discovery, gain, or in search of a home that proved 
miserable, penetrated those western wilds. 

In every department of industry the American people have 
made and are making an unparallelled progress. It is progress 
no earthly power can arrest; the cotton or corn crops may be 
‘cut off north, south, east or west; the fields may not yield 
their produce ; mistaken legislation may obstruct trade; war 
may come, the last of the seven vials of wrath to man; but 
through one and all of these obstructions our country hews 
its path; they can retard, but they cannot stop it; its Titan- 
like course is onward to victory and prosperity. If the Ameri- 
can fails in one enterprise, he at once sets forth on another. 
Out of the deep he draws up riches ; the bed of the river and 
the bosom of the mountain at his bidding yield stores of fuel 
and the precious metals*. Place him on the sands or the 
rocks of New England, and soon he is surrounded by comfort 
and plenty. Let the winds die away, oars and steam will 
force him on ; let fierce and adverse breezes follow him all the 
day, against the very elements he will beat his course, and at 
length come safely into port. 

IV. ‘A great people and a strong,” is this in its intellec- 
tual advancement. The basis of this trait is laid in our free 
schools. In several of the States education is already carried 
to every man’s door; others are following in the train, and 
ere long, we may hope, every child in the free States will be 
trained in these invaluable seminaries. Then, too, we are a 
nation of readers ; every house has its book-shelf, and every 


* $64,000 worth of gold, it is said, are now daily obtained on the soil of 
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village its library. ‘“ Knowledge for the million” is no longer 
prophecy —it is every day fulfilment. Our colleges are ele- 
vating their standards of instruction, and science is treading on 
with colossal steps ; America has at last poised her telescope, 
and is taking rank among the discoverers in the heavens. In 
national literature this country is fast removing her former 
stain. With such accumulated names as Irving, Prescott, 
Bancroft, Channing, Everett, Bryant, Emerson, Sedgewick 
and others of like merit before them, the old world no longer 
asks, “‘ Who reads an American book?” 'These names and 
kindred ones are becoming everywhere familiar as household 
words. 

V. I pass on to speak briefly of our moral enterprises. 
Without claiming for our people, when tried by the Gospel of 
Christ anything of perfection, I do say, that as a whole, and 
especially so far as New England influence has extended, they 
stand in this regard on table land. Nowhere is there on the 
whole so much order, self-respect, private integrity, social 
fidelity, and personal benevolence. And when we come to 
voluntary and associated action, America stands out in bold 
relief among the nations. Enumerate the societies in town 
and country for the relief of the poor and the diseased, count 
the associations for mutual charity; tell the number whom 
Temperance, Antislavery and Peace have banded together. 
And then deduct as you please for impure motives and ill 
judged measures; I will take the balance, and journeying 
with you from land to land, will at length convince you that 
in point both of private virtue and public beneficence, as indi- 
viduals and as social beings, there hath not been ever, nor 
now is, a people so near the high mark of Christ and 
Christianity as this. 

VI. Turn lastly to the position of America in the religious 
world. This nation has adopted and carried into execution 
the principle of a perfect toleration of all sects and denomina- 
tions of Christians. I believe no other has succeeded in the 
attempt. Here Christians of the most opposite faith thrive 
side by side. The number is without precedent; the sums 
expended. for churches and the ministry are unapproached 
abroad. And to traverse our large cities, especially of the 
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North, one feels, while contrasting the worshippers with those 
of any other land — not excepting even our mother country — 
as he contemplates the mighty mass lifting up a chorus of praise 
to their common God and Father, that the millenial day must 
be near at hand. 

Need I point to American missions? What a sublime 
spectacle is that of all these martyr spirits resigning the joys 
of home, leaving their native land, the fairest land on earth, to 
abide, for Christ’s sake, in polar regions or in torrid climes, 
bereft of social privileges and pleasures, in contact with bar- 
barous races, depressed by disease and borne down by sick- 
ness of heart. Where is there self-sacrifice like this? And 
by what people are the treasures of wealth and the earnings of 
want poured out so generously for the salvation of all souls, 
at home and abroad? 

So have I briefly detailed a few features of the great epic 
now being acted on this western stage. Let noone imagine 
I would burn incense to a national vanity. No, the rehearsal 
of our greatness as a people, instead of ministering to our 
pride, should fill us with humility. With our gratitude for 
the blessing we should ask how it has been received and em- 
ployed. Our territory is vast, and our scenery grand ; is our 
character as a people on the same noble scale? Is our piety 
commensurate with our outward greatness? Our governmen- 
tal institutions are liberal, expansive, majestic. So ought our 
temper and lives also to be. Charged with the high cause of 
freédom, are we personally free? Are we a leaven among the 
nations, a light to the world? Alas! the foul blot of slavery 
is still on our garments, and it needs the wisdom and self- 
sacrifice of the whole nation to remove it. Let us above all 
things see to it that it spreads no farther. Vain is our secular 
enterprise, if unaccompanied by a spiritual progress equally 
earnest and steady. Vain our mental advancement, if we do 
not grow in grace and in the knowledge and life of Jesus Christ. 
And vain is it that we dot the land over with school-houses 
and churches, except we build ourselves up an intelligent, 
pure, man-loving, God-loving race. Let us resolve then, in 
our own hearts and our own lives, to keep the memory of 
those ‘to whom, under God, we owe our national greatness 
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and prosperity so largely, ever green. This may we and our 
children to all ages still do, and thus, 


“ Broad as the empire of the free shall spread, 

Far as the foot of man shall dare to tread, 

Where oar hath never dipped, where human tongue 
Hath never through the woods of ages rung, 

There, where the eagle’s scream and wild wolf’s cry 
Keep ceaseless day and night through earth and sky, 
Even there, in after time, as toil and taste 

Go forth in gladness to redeem the waste, 

Even there shall rise, as grateful myriads throng, 
Faith’s holy prayer and freedom’s joyful song ; 
There shall the flame that flashed from Plymouth’s Rock 
Light up the land till nature’s final shock.” 


, 





NANTASKET BEACH. 


WE drove beside the rolling sea 
This brilliant autumn afternoon : 

No brighter scene may ever be 
Spread out beneath the sun or moon. 


There fell a charm upon our eyes, 
A charm of silence on our lips; 

We watched the clouds that dashed the skies; 
We gazed upon the distant ships ; 


We listened while along the shore 
Poured in the curling sheets of foam ; 
One long and deep, unbroken roar 
Followed the white surf sweeping home. 


A sound of thunder far away ; 

Or wind among the Norway pines; 
A solemn sound for a happy day, 

To which the saddest heart inclines. 


Oh! when the earth is passing by, 
Or when its joys are gone and dead, 
*T would soothe to hear, with closing eye, 
This music round my weary head. 


But while we drove, the hours moved on 
That bore away the afternoon: 
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And now the setting sun is gone; 
And brightens now the ghostly moon. 


Homeward I pace the beach alone: 
Beside this dismal wreck* I stand : 

My brightest visions all have’ flown, 
As the sunbeams left the sea and land. 


Ah! yes, my dreams are cast ashore, 
As whilom was this goodly ship ; 
The darkness gathers more and more, 
And every smile has left my lip. 


But let unstable dreams be Jost 
Roll-on, moan-on, thou mournful main! 
Why should the heart be tempest-tost, — 
A prey to peril and to pain? 


Take courage! Listen! There is meaning, 
A promise in the ocean’s chime 

Of love eternal that is leaning 
Above our fainting hopes of Time. 


Oh, let me, with believing heart, 
Remember well, unconscious ocean ! 
This lesson which thon dost impart 
Of perfect trust and deep devotion. 


Roll on— on, with thy restless pride, 
Through storm and moonshine, far away ; 
No other land to break thy tide, 
Till Britain meets thy dashing spray ! 


Thou ‘It rock the wreck on.thy wild billow, 
And the swift bark of gallant grace; 

And many to-night may dream on thy pillow ; 
And some may die in thy embrace. 


For all, who wander o’er thy wave, 
For all, who ever pray for me, 
For all, whose tender love I crave, 
I pray for all, thou solemn sea ! 


Nantasket, Sept. 3d, 1848. 


* Midway across Nantasket Beach are the remains of a vessel, cast ashore 
there a few years since, The weather-beaten, time-worn hulk lies, deeply- 
imbedded, high enough on the sands to admit of passing below it, dry shod, 
for an hour or two after ebb tide. 
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Frtenpsuirs between boys not beyond the age of playing 
with marbles and hoops are not.so much attended to as. they 
should be, by older people. Two boys, sometimes three. or 
four, are often seen holding a continuous and apparently 
thoughtful talk; perhaps they are roosting like fowls upon 
the upper bar of a gate, or lying on the grass in the shade of a 
tree, or, it may be, sitting on the step of a door in some busy 
street, letting nothing pass their bright young eyes without 
an observing and curious glance, yet keeping the thread of their 
conversation unbroken; without a caravan, or a military: show 
should come in view, which it is not in the nature of boys to 
behold without following ; or an accident should happen to a 
vehicle;or some passer by, which always magnetically draws 
them to the unlucky spot. 

‘“‘T wonder what those young chaps are talking about,” said 
Mr. Hardy, a good old gentleman who had no children of his 
own, and therefore adopted those of every body else into his 
fatherly regard. “T’ll.go and ask them. They have sat half 
an hour, on that pile of boards, kicking their heels, and wag- 
ging their heads, and I suppose their tongues have been 
wagging all the while, too.” 

So he took off his spectacles, and put them into their case, 
and into his pocket, and then buttoned one button of his coat, 
as if afraid after all that the glasses would make their escape, 
and be missing when he next wanted them. He kept an eye 
out at the window meanwhile. Just then, one of the boys, a 
well:grown, active lad, had started up, and was standing on 
the top of: the boards, in a fine spirited attitude, with head 
thrown back, and arm extended, as if haranguing an audience, 
or issuing acommand. Seeing Mr. Hardy’s door opening, and 
his advancing hat and cane at the threshold, the boy plumped 
down again, and: sat-as before, with his back towards the 
house. 

_. Acfine cool,afternoon; my pretty lads,” said Mr. Hardy, as 
he crossed the road and drew near to them. They: both 
tesponded, very respectfully; while eyeing a little curiously 
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the silver-mounted cane so cautiously poking among the shav- 
ings and chips that surrounded their perch, and the careful feet 
following its guidance. 

“Well; what have you been chatting about so long, eh?” 

The boys looked at each other, and then at him, and finally 
murmured ‘ they did n’t know.’ 

“ What! you don’t know ?” 

‘Don’t know what to say,I mean,’ says one, while the 
other said they had talked of nothing tm particular, only Mr. 
Johnson’s new fence.” 

*T thought you had been settling the affairs of the nation, 
or the town,” said the old gentleman, with a droll smile. 
They looked blank and rather displeased. 

“ Ah, ah; you think I am laughing at you!” 

No answer. 

‘“‘T was not satirical at all in my query, believe me. Move 
along, and I’ll sit down by ye.” Both hopped down, and 
stood while their new companion settled himself to his liking. 

*“ No, no—I was not laughing at ye! I nev>r laugh at boys. 
I laugh with ’em, sometimes, that’s all. No, n. —I was not 
satirical, I asked ye if you were settling the affairs of the town 
and the nation. It is what you’ll have to do, one of these 
days, and it is time that you should talk about ’em. Ill bet 
an orange you always go to town meeting ?” 

Yes, they did, but the men often said they were in the way, 
and said it was all nonsense letting the schools out on that 
day. Mr. Hardy was very properly and gravely indignant, 
and said those men were but great boys themselves, and said 
that he had seen times when he, for one, had been ashamed 
the boys should look on, and see how small, how contemptible, 
passion, and party spirit, and selfish interest, and prejudice, 
make people look, when they are about important affairs. 

“Tt is a good lesson for you; you ar2 bright enough to 
take it, and if you don’t lay it up—” 

He saw that these words fell on unhearing ears. They 
had heard such phrases so much, that they did not particularly 
attend to anything but a shaving one of them was coiling up, 
and letting it uncurl itself again. The old man waited till 
they threw it away. 

“Now look at me,” said he, “look at my white hair, and 
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my wrinkles, and don’t forget what I say to you, now living, 
and breathing, but 'to be laid in the grave, most likely, before 
you are twenty-one — shall you remember old father Hardy ?” 

Both said they would. 

“ When you are men, carry religious principle with you in 
your public as well as private business. Give me your hands, 
and promise.” - 

The younger, George Harper, readily gave his hand, but 
Robert Manly held back. 

“T am afraid to promise,’’ said he. 

“ Afraid! Such a promise binds you to nothing you can 
ever regret, my lad.” 

Still Robert declined. 

“T guess he’s afraid he ‘ll break it some time,” suggested 
George. ‘I’m ’most sorry that J——” 

“No, I am not afraid of that,” said Robert. 

‘For you would not make an engagement when in doubt 
whether you could keep it. Is that it?” 

“Ye—e—s, Sir. But I have a reason besides, that |—I 

do n’t know as I shall be in a business I can go by religion 
”? 
The old man shook his head. “ There it is,” said he. 
“ There ’s few conscientious in public affairs, for want of faith. 
There they ’ll take the crooked road of expediency ; there 
they ‘ll go by party, by interest, by what they call necessity, 
— (it’s of their own making,)— but you must go by what’s 
right —right—right. Promise at least you ’ll remember old 
Hardy’s counsel.”’ 

Robert readily promised, somewhat affected, for the mo- 
ment, for he was old enough to look forward with a degree of 
anxiety about his future course. 

“T see you two together a great deal,’”’ said old Hardy, 
quite satisfied, and ready to talk of other things. 

‘Yes, we like each other pretty well,” said George. 

“ Yes; George is a first rate fellow,” said Robert. 

“* Which is the best ?” 

“Q, I guess we ’re about alike,” said George, patronizingly 
putting his arm over Robert’s shoulder, though as he was 
shorter, it was not altogether convenient. 
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“F must say,” said Robert; “I think George Harper is a 
much better: boy than I am, or pretend to be.” 

'“ Ah! -and do you think so too, George? Be honest 
now.” 

“Why, if I did think so, I \don’t think it would be any 
very good sign of my being so.” 

“Ha, ha! Humility would be wanting, eh? Well, Robert, 
in ‘what particulars-do you think George is better than you ?” 

“*Q, 1 don’t know ; a good many.” 

“Don’t you think this isa neat fence, Mr. Hardy,” inter- 
rupted George. “Only. I hope the top is to be fixed, some 
way, better than pickets. I hate pickets.” 

“So doI; I’m always getting torn on them, when I get 
over,” said Robert. 

“ What do you get over for?’ Eh! ‘To help yourself to 
apples ?” ! 

‘¢T take one or two, sometimes. That I think the owner 
must be willing enough to allow, for the boys’ privileges, 
provided they don’t rob by the hat full.” 

“ But George — what would he do ?” 

“George? He would not, I suppose. I never saw him 
take any.” 

“1’ve apples at home; I’m a farmer’s son,” observed 
George.” 

“That is dodging the question. Would you take a couple 
if you wanted them ?” 

“Why, if a good many were lying about on the ground, I 
would, for they only rot there.” 

“ But not one from the branch ?” 

“ Why, yes, if it hung over the road, I should think I had a 
right to.” 

\ “But if it ‘did n’t hang over the road at all] ?” 

“T should n’t care about it. 1’d as lives do without.” 

“ You would not even covet it. That’sright. That ’s safe. 
No questions can arise then, whether you can be justified in 
taking other people’s things, if you do n’t covet them: Many 
people think the tenth commandment quite superfluous, after 
thd eighth. © But‘if we begin by coveting, we ‘pretty soon’ in- 
vent a reason for taking. ‘Think so?” said the old man to 
Robert. - “HON 
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“ Yes, sir, but an apple is not worth so much ‘talking about.” 

“ Well, then, from small things-to great, meee a has our 
country to California and: New: Mexico:?” 

“ Don’t know miuch about it,” said George. 

‘We took it, in-war,”’ said Robert. 

“ Taking don’t make a right to take.” 

“We bought it; it’s to be paid for,” said Robert. 

“A forced bargain is no bargain,” said Mr. Hardy. ‘*It-is@ 
wrong thing. Our .nation coveted it, thatvled the way:'to 
taking it.. That’s our public morality.: We have wrested it: 
away from Mexico. Keep my rule; boys,:and when you:take 
the places of the men of the present generation, remember your 
principles ; that is the hope of America, the boys who have 
read their Bibles, who have been taught at-home and at Sab- 
bath school, and who have been educated to think, yes, and to 
speak, and toact! O you may be, before you are old like me, 
so placed as to be able to do some great good, or some great 
evil; there is no knowing which of you that are growing up; 
are to be important men, in a free country like ours.” 

«< Maybe I shall: be ” began Robert, but finished’ the 
utterance in his own mind. 

“« President ?” asked George, laughing. 

‘“No; not that.” 

‘¢ General, then ?” 

‘No, perhaps not.” 

“That would be as likely as anything, to make him Presi- 
dent, now-a-days,” said the old man: -“ But the world is 
growing older, as well as you, and perhaps, wiser. ”’ 

“Well, J don’t want to be anything but an independent 
farmer, for my part,” said George. ‘‘‘ That’s the life for,me.?’ 

‘‘But I hope you study well at school? Farmer or not,-you 
must be intelligent, and know as much as you can.’ 

George looked.a little sheepish... ‘I always. get my lessons,” 
said he. 

“ Which is the best scholar, you or Robert??? . 

“O Robert, a great deal. I can’t hold a candle-to him.” 

“T am older,” said Robert, modestly. 

“O he can speak splendidly! He’s the best. writer too; in 
school, Robert is. I wish you could hear his themes. read 
aloud !”? 
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“0, pshaw, George! Don’t talk so.” 

“ And in mathematics ——” 

“Don’t! What does Mr. Hardy care ?” 

“ A great deal,” said the old man, earnestly. “If you have 
fine talents, you will have a great influence. I hope, then, 
you will never use them in a way, that you can’t remember 
old Hardy, and his advice, without blushing. Take religion 
for your guide, and you may be as ambitious as you please.” 

“‘T’m sure, I wish to do so,” said Robert. “Idid not use 
to think much about it ; folks said 1 was going to be a high 
fellow, and all that, and I used to be proud of swearing a lit- 
tle, and doing things other boys would n’t do for fear of 
blame.” 

“O, his swearing was because he was used to hearing it, 
and kind of caught it, and echoed it, without meaning any 
thing,” said George. ‘I never heard much of it.” 

“T liked George better than any of the boys I was with, 
and though I did not much attend to graver people, I minded 
what he said about it, and quick got rid of it.” 

“Very good, very good!” said old Hardy. Just then a cry 
of fire, a ringing of bells, and the rumbling of an engine was 
heard, and the boys went off upon the run. c. W.-L. 


AGNES PARSONS, 
BY MRS. GUERNSEY. 


“WiLL you go out with me this afternoon, Ellen?” asked 
Mercy Oakes, as she entered Eleanor Hills’ parlour attired for a 
summer’s walk. 

“‘ Why yes I suppose so, where are you going ?” 

“Tam going to try and find some more teachers for my Sun- 
day school,” replied Mary ; “ My scholars increase so fast, that 
itis necessary forme to have some assistance. By the bye, 
why won’t you take a class ?” 

“ Oh goodness !”” 

** What is so shocking about it '” 

“Why, Mercy, I never taught aclass in my life !” 
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“ You can never begin younger, as Miss Winslow told . me 
when I commenced.” 

“ Why don’t Miss. Winslow. help you herself?” 

“She has so much to do that I could not ask her. You 
know that she is superintendent of our Sunday School, and 
teaches. those little colored children, after church in. the after- 
noon: oh no, I could not ask her.: But you can undertake: it 
as well as not: you always get along so easily, you would 
soon learn to like it.” 

“ Well, I will try, but you must.let me give it up.if Idon’t 
succeed.” 

“If you do not become interested in three months. time, I 
will agree to your giving it up. Now put on your bonnet, for 
the afternoon is getting away from us.” 

“‘ Where shall you go first ?” asked Ellen as they set out on 
their expedition. 

“ T thought of going to see Agnes Parsons and Isabella Vale.” 

“ Why, you don’t expect either of them to take a class sure- 
ly,” asked Ella in great surprise. 

‘‘ Why Agnes has never even been to church since Mr. Lee 
died,” replied Ella, “ and Idont think she ever comes down 
stairs, when they have company at home, and she will not 
have any of the children in her room.” 

“How does she employ herself? I suppose she does not sit 
idle from morning till night.” 

“Oh she does nothing I believe, at least I have never found 
her at work, except that she makes her own crape collacs.”! 

“Why! does she wear mourning ?” 

“Oh yes! the very deepest, and she is as particular about it, 
as if she were going out all the time.” — 

“TI should think she need not bestow so. much pains upon 
dress, unless she is fond of it for its own sake, if. she. sees.no 
one,”’ 

“IT don’t think that is it, but she fancies it is doing honor:to 
the dear departed, in shutting herself up so entirely.:'. It is the 
last thing that would please him if he knew it.” 

“It is a pity she should do so, as she is capable of doing 
much good, if she would only exert herself... And:it would be 
so much better for her than such a selfish indulgence of.grief,” 

VOL. VI. | 26* 
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“ Selfish, Mercy ?” 

“ Why yes, I think it is a form of selfishness, don’t you ?” 

“T never thought much about it. It seems rather hard to 
call grief selfishness.” 

“Not the grief, but the indulgence, Ella. Now does it not 
seem rather selfish, for her to leave her mother with the care of 
all those little children, and do nothing to help her ?” 

“Tt certainly does, but I do not think Agnes means to be 
selfish. She does not feel as if she could make any exertion.” 

“1 know very well how she feels about that, but there is no 
use in giving way to the feeling ; it only strengthens with in- 
dulgence. If Agnes would undertake a class in Sunday school, 
or take the little ones at home, or even do the family shopping, 
she would soon find herself growing cheerful. And then think 
of the difference, between a life spent usefully and productive- 
ly, and one passed in sitting in a room, and weeping over our 
own sorrows. But Iam somewhat inclined to bélieve that 
sorrow not of the deepest, which can afford to indulge itself to 
such an extent. ‘To be sure, people are differently constitu- 
ted.” 

“Yes indeed, only look at Mrs. Wellwood.” 

“Well,” said Mercy, smiling, ‘‘ Mrs. Wellwood is an excel- 
lent woman, Ella, as you would believe, if you knew her as 
well as I do.” 

“Indeed, I do know her,” exclaimed Ella. “Did n’t she 
come and stay with me night after night when Georgy was so 
sick and mother was gone? She never seemed to think she 
had done enough. I shall always love her for that, but you 
must allow, Mercy, that she is an oddity.” 

“Yes,” said Mercy, “she is more like Mrs. Nickleby than 
any one I ever saw. Her mind is so perfectly elastic that 
nothing depresses her long, and she talks through every thing, 
which must be a great comfort to her. But there is one thing 
about her which is very remarkable for so great a talker ; she 
never talks scandal. Nobody ever heard her say an ill natured 
thing of any one, though she talks about everything and every 
body.” 

“ Yes, I know, she is the universal apologist for all who do 
wrong ; finding for every action a good motive. The other 

day when old Joe stole her peaches, she would allow no one 
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to blame him, and concluded by saying she had no doubt he 
stole them to give away.” 

“ Did you ever hear her tell about the time when her baby 
died ?” 

“‘ Oh yes ! how bad she felt to see it suffer, and how she was 
almost crazy, and how pretty the little dear looked, in its plain 
cap and white muslin frock, when it was laid out. How devo- 
ted she was in its sickness too, but she seemed to forget her 
sorrow very soon. I suppose her talking relieved her. But tell 
me, Mercy, do you really think it better for people in affliction 
to go straight on as if nothing were the matter? 

“ To go on as if nothing were the matter is doubtless impos- 
sible. -I do think it is much better for persons in affliction, to 
be obliged to make an effort of some sort, and not sit down with 
hands folded to brood over an irreparable loss, And as in Ag- 
nes’ case, where every thing is smoothed, where there was no 
long suffering before death, where the end was so peaceful, 
with every certainty of a meeting above, there seems hardly a 
right to sorrow.” 

“ But her hopes were so disappointed !” 

“ And they might have been worse disappointed had he lived. 
Now all is certainty as regards him. Sin, sorrow, pain, are 
all past. 

* He will fall, 
No more within that Eden, nor come out 
Any more from it.’ 
She will never have to weep for him, never have to blush 
for him, or fear for him. No, Agnes Parsons has no right to 
grieve so hopelessly.” 

“T do not think,” said Mercy after a pause, “that Agnes has 
much religious faith.” 

“Why, she believes the Bible I suppose.” 

‘Yes, she believes it, but she does not feel it. She hasa 
kind of theoretical idea that the dead rise, but it has never 
come home to her heart, that death is but the gateway of life. 
The other world is not real to her like a thing that zs. If it 
were she would not so give way to despondency.” 

“Then you think such a faith a preservative against the 
worst effects of grief?” 

“T do.” 

“ But there was your friend Mrs. Caldwell, who I have heard 
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you say, has more faith than any ‘one you ever knew, and yet 
her daughter’s death almost killed her.” 

“True, and when I say a lively faith is a preservative against 
the effects of grief, I mean its moral effects. Persons often ex- 
pect too much from their faith in thinking it should preserve 
them from the physical effects of grief. You never saw Mrs, 
Caldwell anything but cheerful all the time she was sick.” 

“ She is quite well now I believe !” 

“Yes, she has gone to Vermont to spend the summer with 
her mother. But here we are — now if she won’t see me !”” 

‘¢ Oh the last time I was here, she said she would like to see 
you. Is Agnes at home,” Ella inquired of the servant.) 

“Yes marm, will you please to walk up stairs to her room ; 
Mrs. Vale is there.” 

The girls followed her up stairs to Miss Parsons’ room. Ag- 
nes was seated in an attitude of despondency. She rose how- 
ever when her friends entered and embraced them cordially, but 
immediately resumed her seat and her listless attitude. “ I have 
been trying to persuade Agnes to go out with me,” said Mrs. 
Vale after the usual forms about the weather had been gone 
through with. 

“T hope you have succeeded,” said Ella. 

“‘ Not very well,” replied Isabella, ‘she says she does not 
feel equal to the exertion.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would feel better if you would make the ef- 
fort,” said Mercy turning to Agnes. 

“I suppose I should,” said Agnes languidly, “but it is out of 
the question, I can’t go out.” 

“But why not ?” urged Isabella: ‘“ You need see no one but 
me, and not even me if you don’t want to : you shall have the 
carriage all to yourself: You are destroying your health in 
this way.” 

“You are very kind, Isabella, but you have no idea of my 
feelings. I cannot bring myself to it. I would not appear un- 
grateful, but indeed I cannot go out,” and Agnes wept at the 
very idea. 

“ Do, Mercy; persuade her,” asked Isabella, aside. 

“You don’t know how it distresses her friends to have her 
do so.” 

“Tsabel, I cannot go,” exclaimed Agnes through. her tears ; 
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I would rather die at once; it would kill me, I know it 
would.” 

Well,” said Isabella, soothingly, “ we will say no more about 
it just now. Perhaps you will feel more like it another time. 
How is your pet school getting on, Mercy? Do you know 
I have some idea of offering my services to you as a teacher, 
that is if you will trust me with the care of your hopeful flock. 
I have been so long disconnected with the large Sunday 
School,” said she sighing, “ that if you can give me employ- 
ment, I would rather be under your superintendence than 
Mr. W’s.” 

“T am quite delighted,” exclaimed Mercy. “I wanted to 
ask you to help me for Iam woefully in need of assistance, 
Ella has promised to take a class, and ifI can find one more 
teacher it will be enough for the present. What says Agnes ?” 

But Agnes said nothing ; she only shook her head and wept 
and wept the more. 

“Talking of Sunday Schools, I have a great mind to carry 
Ella off to help me make some purchases for the Asylum. We 
won’t ask you to be of the party, Mercy, for I know you hate 
shopping but you can stay here till we come back. Will you 
agree ?”” 

“Oh yes, of course, but do not be very long.” 

“T was glad to leave Mercy and Agnes together,” said Mrs- 
Vale as they left the house. ‘ Perhaps she will persuade her 
to more purpose than I can. I know Agnes thinks me very un- 
feeling, and I believe she imagines I have forgotten all about 
my own lot. How greatly would she find herself mistaken 
could she look into my heart.” 

Mrs. Vale was a young widow. She had married early in 
jife a man of fine talents and amiable disposition, but just start- 
ing in life and with very little prudence. They had gone im- 
mediately to one of our flourishing western cities and there all 
went smoothly for atime. Mr. Vale’s bright talents, his never 
failing flow of spirits, his habitual courtesy, and more than al] 
his unbending integrity, all three conspired to make him a fa- 
vourite with those who knew him, while Isabella’s beauty and 
intelligence were fully appreciated. Business was abundant, 
money or money’s worth flowed in upon the young lawyer in 
streams, and all was fair and bright. While however he was 
acquiring wealth with such rapidity he never dreamed of sav- 
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ing any thing against the day of trouble. “ To-morrow shall be 
as this day, and yet more abundant,” seemed to him self evi- 
dent truth. Isabella sometimes remonstrated ‘but with little 
success: Henry Vale could never conceive of such a thing as 
wanting money, and Mrs. Vale could only hope that all would 
be well. 

All appeared to be well when her baby was born and the little 
family seemed complete; but alas! the time was short. Isabella 
had hardly recovered from her confinement when a fever, brought 
on by imprudent exposure to night air, deprived her of her hus- 
band. “ The desire of her eyes was taken away at astroke.”” Who 
can put such grief into words? Mr. Vale was a universal favou- 
rite and his widow: found many kind friends. . The inhabitants 
of our western and southern States are proverbially warm heart- 
ed, and while the widow was stunned by the blow and could 
hardly rouse her attention to anything, she wanted for nothing. 

When Mr. Vales affairs came to be investigated, every one 
was surprised at the result which appeared. True there were 
no debts, but there was nothing else. Not acent had been laid 
up. Mrs. Vale returned to her home to be dependent on her 
father with her baby for her only comfort. Isabella knew that 
she was welcome at home, but she could not but feel that her- 
self and her infant added to the family expenses, and she had 
made up her mind that as soon as the babe was old enough she 
would seek employment as a teacher, where she was certain of 
finding it, among her many warm hearted friends at the west, 
But it was not to be. At the age of six months her baby was 
taken from her, and a few weeks afterwards a great and unex- 
pected increase of fortune made her. more than independent. 
She was rich and alone. 

- But Isabella Vale did not sit down and fold her hands in inac- 
tion because she had been unhappy. She dared not doso. God 
had placed the means of good in her hands, and she felt bound 
to employ them as a faithful steward. She could do much and 
much she did do. She was an angel of mercy, mercy to all 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted where she lived. It was 
hard for her to make the first effort: no one knew the struggle 
it cost her to take again the walks familiar in happier days, no 
one could conceive the pangs she endured from the curious, the 
idle, the unsympathising and the speechmakers. Reader, did 
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you ever encounter one of this latter class? A person, I mean, 
who having no sympathy and very little understanding of the 
feelings of others, thinks it necessary to say something. No 
one who has not come under the affliction can imagine . what 
persons in sorrow.endure in this way! As.a general thing unless 
mourners introduce the subject andcause of the grief, it. is 
much better to let it alone ;:they will mention the matter if they 
wish to have. it commented upon. Often the greatest pain is in- 
flicted because persons having nothing to say and not knowing 
what is proper still persist in saying something. The rule, 
“ when you have nothing to say, say nothing,” is always a good 
rule, but never better than in cases of this kind. Many times 
perfect silence and avoidance of the subject of sorrow. is the 
most acceptable tribute. of sympathy that a mourner can receive, 
Of course all cases are not alike, but I believe the majority, of 
those who have passed through the furnace of affliction will 
agree with me. 

Isabella like Mercy Oakes was fervently religious. Before her 
husband’s death she had been as people say, pious ; she had hada 
firm belief in the Bible and a strong appreciation of the beauties 
of the New Testament, but her religion was a thing apart from 
her life, a beautiful abstraction,and that wasall. Butin the , 
darkness of bereavement,— in the anguish of separation,— then 
the gospel.came home to her. Those divine words which have 
comforted so many mourners, “ Let not your hearts be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in me,” became to her like 
a new revelation. ‘The story of Lazarus shone with a bright 
and heavenly light, and the sure promise of a resurrection was 
balm to her wounded soul. In her faith she was contented to 
wait and pass the time of her sojourning here in doing all the 
good in her power to her sinning and suffering fellow mortals. 


[To be concluded.} 





“Dory. reaches down ages in its effects, and into eternity ; 
and when a man goes about it resolutely, it is as though his 
footsteps were echoing beyond the stars, though only heard 
faintly in the atmosphere of the world, because it is so heavy.” 
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CHURCH BELLS. 


Tue memory of that man should be blessed who hung in its 
tower the first church bell and consecrated it to a christian ser- 
vice. This man should be had in lasting remembrance. The 
so called heroes of the world have always had their chroniclers. 
The wise have made themselves immortal by their wisdom. 
The marble shaft has been raised in honor of the patriot and 
the philanthropist ; but where is the memorial of the man 
who first conceived the thought of giving to the hoarse metal 
a tongue, and music which should sink deep into the hearts of 
men of all generations and of every clime, connecting itself 
by its sacred associations with thoughts of sorrow or joy, 
and lifting the soul that feels its melody almost to the very 
heavens from which it seems to come ? 

Thus queried I with myself, one evening, while listening to 
the mellow tones of my favorite bell, calling the people to 
singing meeting, to prayer, or to hear some itinerant lecturer, 
as the case might be. I say favorite bell, because though liv- 
ing in a quiet corner of the country. the very “‘ Sleepy Hollow” 
as it were, of Massachusetts, I am within call of as many as 
seven or eight of them. Anxious to settle the question propos- 
ed above, I wrote to a friend to know where something might 
be found relating to their history. The following brief sketch 
was received, in reply to my enquiries : 

“ Bells were first used on the horns of sheep to assist shep- 
perds in finding their flocks ; then upon the horns of cows, cat- 
tle and horses, for similar purposes. They were afterwards 
found useful in houses. And the Romans had a bell attached 
to their public baths, to give notice when the baths were open- 
ed for use. The first great bells for the use of christian church- 
es were introduced about the year 600. And because they 
were supposed to be the invention of Paulinus, bishop of Nola 
in Campania, they were called in Latin, Campana. The prac- 
tice of baptising or consecrating bells with holy water was in- 
troduced into the Papal church by pope John XIII., who con- 
secrated one in the Lateran and named it John the Baptist. Some 
papists have attributed to bells the power of driving away de- 
mons, and dispelling storms. But this is explained away by 
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saying that Satan flies before the influence of prayer ; and bells 
are a signal to summon men to prayer; and are therefore, infer- 
entially, a terror to demons. Bells were in use in churches in 
England before the time of Bede ;who makes mention of them ; 
that is in the eighth century. They were first introduced into 
the Greek church, in the year 865. 

There is a canon of the Romish church, made in the thir- 
teenth century, requiring the bell of the parish church to be 
rung, when the Bishop of the diocese visited the parish, or 
when he ever passed through or near it. The clergy were the 
first bell ringers. Afterwards there was an officer called bell 
warden, who had the care of the belfry. The uses which the 
papists attached to bells are well told, in an inscription upon a 
bell in Venice, as follows; ‘I worship the true God, I call the 
people, I gather the clergy, I adore the saints, I adorn the fes- 
tivals, I mourn for the dead, I chase away pestilence and 
devils.” 

Honored Paulinus! Though the world should give thee 
but a humble place among the renowned and heroic, in one heart 
at least shall thy name be held in profound veneration and 
grateful remembrance. According to this account, bells as ap- 
plied to the purposes of religion are of Christian origin, and the 
clergy were the first bell ringers : doubtless too in many instan- 
ces they made the iron tongue discourse much more persuasive- 
ly than could their own. At any rate, for some reason, men 
whose minds are of the meditative cast, and whose religious 
sensibilities are easily wakened, seem always to be touched by 
their simple music. Especially is this the case when they have 
been listened to for many years at stated times, and their tones 
are interwoven with the whole experience of life. To such a 
one their tone, though in reality ever the same, seems to possess 
a wide range of variety. It has its note of alarm, its shout of 
joy, its knell of sorrow, its subdued call to the house of mourn- 
ing, and its solemn and majestic peal which speaks of holy trust 
and an immortal hope. 

One of the most melodious poets has celebrated the praises of 
his favorite bells in that sweet little piece beginning, 

“Those evening bells! those evening bells; 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home and that sweet time 
When first I felt their soothing chime.” 

vi. 27 
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Zurich has had its bell-bard. His song has been set to 
music and in this way has found a response in many hearts. 


“The sun his parting ray had cast, 
O’er verdant hill and dell, 
While o’er the lake sweet music passed 
From Zurich’s evening bells, 
Wild birds were singing, 
Flowerets were springing, 
Sweet chimes were ringing 
I shall ne’er forget. 
Sweet evening bells 
I shall ne’er forget. 


The shades of eve were on the wave, 
And twilight fairy dells, 
Whilst echo answered from her cave 
The distant evening bells. 
Wild birds were singing, 
Flowerets were springing, 
Sweet chimes were ringing, 
I shall ne’er forget. 
Sweet evening bells 
I shall ne’er forget.” 


Douglas Jerrold too, speaks thus beautifully of church bells ; 


and his thoughts, though expressed in prose, are full of poetic 
beauty and tenderness. 

He says “ There’s something beautiful in the church bells. 
Beautiful and hopeful; They talk to high and low, rich and 
poor, in the same voice ; there’s sound in them that should 
scare pride and envy and meanness of all sorts, from the heart 
of man; that should make him look on the world with kind, 
forgiving eyes ; that should make the earth itself seem to him, 
at least for a time, a holy place. Yes, there is a whole sermon 
in the very sound of the church bells, if we have only the ears 
to understand it. There is a preacher in every belfry, that 
cries, ‘ Poor, weary, struggling, fighting creatures,—poor human 
things! take rest, be quiet. Forget your vanities, your follies, 
your week-day craft, your heart burnings! And you, ye hu- 
man vessels, gilt and painted, believe the iron tongue that 
tells you that for all your gilding, all your colors, ye are the 
same Adam’s earth with the beggar at your gates. Come away, 
come, cries the church bell, and learn to be humble: learn that 
however daubed and stained, and stuck about with jewels, you 
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are but graveclay ! Come, Dives, come ; and be taught that all 
your glory as you wear it, is not half as beautiful in the eye 
of Heaven, as the sores of uncomplaining Lazarus! and ye, 
poor creatures, livid and faint,—stinted and crushed by the 
pride and hardness of the world—come, come, cries the bell 
with the voice of an angel,—come and learn what is laid up 
for ye. And learning, take heart, and walk amongst the wick- 
edness, the cruelties of the world, calmly as Daniel walking 
among the lions.’ ” 

And then more recently they have been alluded to by one 
whose flowing measures are sure to please no less by their 
beautiful pathos than their unfailing wit and humor. If I 
have already made numerous extracts, I am sure the reader will 
pardon me for this. Nothing could be better saidon such a 
theme, and although some of the lines possess more particularly 
a local interest, they cannot fail to find a response in the heart 
of every lover of the beautiful. 


“The air is hushed ; the street is holy ground ; 
Hark ! The sweet bells renew their welcome sound; 
As one by one awakes each silent tongue, 

It tells the turret whence its voice is flung. 


The Chapel, last of sublunary things 

That shocks our echoes with the names of King’s, 
Whose bell first glistening from the font and forge, 
Rolled its proud requiem for the second George, 
Solemn and swelling as of old it rang, 

Flings to the wind its deep sonorous clang ;— 
‘The simpler pile, that mindful of the hour 

When Howe’s artillery shook its half built tower, 
Wears on its bosom as a bride might do, 

The iron breastpin which the “ Rebels” threw, 
Wakes the sharp echoes with the quivering thrill 
Of keen vibrations, tremulous and shrill ; 

Aloft suspended in the morning’s fire, 

Crash the vast cymbals from the Southern spire ; 
The Giant standing by the elm clad green, 

His white lance lifted o’er the silent scene, 
Whirling in air his brazen goblet round, 

Swings from its brim the swollen floods of sound ; 
While sad with memories of the olden time, 

The northern minstrel pours her tender chime, 
Faint, single tones, that spell their ancient song, 
But tears still follow as they breathe along. 
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Child of the soil, whom fortune sends to range 

Where men and nature, faith and customs change, 

Borne in thy memory, each remembered tone 

Mourns on the winds that sigh in every zone. 

When Ceylon sweeps thee with her perfumed breeze 

Through the warm billows of the Indian seas; 

When,—ship and shadow blended both in one,— 

Flames o’er thy mast the equatorial sun, 

From sparkling midnight to refulgent noon 

Thy canvass swelling with the still monsoon; 

When through thy shrouds the wild tornado rings, 

And the poor seabird folds her tattered wings, 

Oft will delusion o’er thy senses steal, 

And airy echoes ring the Sabbath peal !”* 
Nor should Dickens’ “‘ Chimes”’ be forgotten in this connexion, 
whose changeful notes lead captive the willing affections, and 
cause us almost as much wonder, as did the extraordinary per- 
formances of the spirits of the Bells to poor Toby Veck. 

From these quotations, and many others that might be add- 
ed it is easy to see that the simple music of Church Bells has 
always found a welcome in human hearts and has identified it- 
self with the purest thoughts, the holiest affections. 

If I were to attempt to account philosophically for this uni- 
versal fondness for the music of bells, I should assign three 
causes as principally operating. 

In the first place it pleases for the same reason that any 
other instrumental music does. Each stroke of the bell seems 
to convey, it is true, but one simple tone, whereas in fact it is 
composed of a great number but so harmoniously blended as to 
appear but one. According to the theory of Mr. Perrault a bell 
is composed of an infinite number of rings varying of course 
in size and answering to the different length of strings in 
other instruments. Whenever the bell is struck, motion and of 
course sound is produced in every part of the bell, but the part 
receiving the blow gives the key note as it were, while the 
sounds proceeding from the other parts are but the filling up of 
the harmony. Hence it is evident that bells in order to pro- 
duce a clear, sweet tone, should be of uniform dimensions, sound 
and of a smooth surface. Secondly, bells are generally heard 
in the open air, in the presence of nature, and they come to af- 
fect us in the same way as do natural sounds, — with this thing 


*Urania : a Rhymed Eesson.’ By O. W. Holmes. 
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in their favor, that they are heard statedly at all seasons of the 
year, and their tones are always the same, while many of the 
most pleasing sounds of nature are irregular or unfrequent. 

The song of the robin, with me, ismainly associated with 
two seasons of the year, viz. early spring and the latter part of 
summer, and at those seasons it awakens distinct and peculiar 
emotions ; but coming at long intervals it does not become so 
much a part of my life as it would if repeated frequently and 
regularly. ‘The same may be said of most natural sounds with 
the exception perhaps of the ocean or some great waterfall, and 
to this exception may be owing in part at least, the pre-emi- 
nence which this has over all other voices in sublimity and 
power. But still natural sights and sounds, unless connected 
with some disagreeable associations, almost always please; 
and listening to the ringing of bells as we usually do when in 
direct contact with nature they become connected with plea- 
sant sensations, and thus through the harmony of the universe 
we learn to love its faint echo in the inventions of men. 

But another and, as it seems to me, chief cause of our fond- 
ness for bells is that they are so intimately associated in our 
minds with the facts and mysteries of our religion. When 
they ring it is for some moral or religious purpose. They call 
us to prayer and to praise, to self examination and to self im- 
provement, to the burial of the dead and to the evening con- 
ference. What wonder then that, if we are lovers of our religion, 
its rites and duties, we love the tones that summon us to their 
exercise? Borne to us on the air of every Sabbath morning 
especially, when we are just released from week-day cares and 
labors, they harmonize well with the hour, and remind us of 
the rest and quiet and freedom of Heaven. 

It is said that in the first settlement of this country, drums 
were used in some instances instead of bells to call the peo- 
ple together for worship. This might be excusable perhaps 
in the exigencies of those times, as a temporary substitute, but 
it would seem as if the morals and religion of a people must 
degenerate who would suffer themselves for any length of time 
to be drummed to meeting. The drum is pre-eminently a 
war-like instrument. It is the basis of all martial music. It is 
at home upon the battle field. Its stirring notes awake sa- 
tanic passions. Its call is a call for anger, strife and blood. 
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How preposterous, then, to use it as the signal for the coming 
together for prayer, of those who profess to be followers.of the 
Prince .of Peace! Methinks also, the the drum smacks too 
much: of martial law, the cat o’nine tails and the drill, for free 
worship. For my own part I should be willing to throw it 
aside altogether, as too deeply dyed in human blood to be fit 
for any Christian use. The man who invented it can hardly 
claim to be numbered among the benefactors of his race. 

I was saying that I live ina rural spot, within hearing of 
seven or eight bells. ‘There is one season of the year more 
particularly when they may all be distinctly heard and the ef- 
fect is very pleasing. It is late in the Autumn after the frosts 
have come, and the many coloured leaves are ready at the 
slightest breath of wind to fall in showers to the ground ;— 
that season, when nature, her work all done, seems in a 
waiting attitude, resigned and trustful, though doomed for a 
season to decay and death. The soothing stillness of a 
Sabbath morning, at this season of the year, can be fully 
understood only by one who has witnessed it. The sun 
has for hours been struggling with the mists that hung 
over the valley. He is at last triumphant, and they are hast- 
ing up the distant hills asif to escape his power. The doors 
are now open, and you see atemple fit to worship in. The 
air is filled with mellow light, the paintings of nature are on 
every side, and above a canopy of most ethereal blue. At 
length the sound of a single bell greets the air; another, and 
another is added, until the air is filled with music. It is an 
hour made for devotion, and if, surrounded by such influences 
as these, man cannot worship, he must be spiritually deaf and 
dumb and blind. 

The bell of which mention was made at the commencement 
of these remarks swings in its tower about half a mile distant. 
A meadow intervenes, covered with the richest green mingled 
in the early spring with dandelion flowers, and later in the 
season with clover and lilies. Then comes the river, interrupt- 
ing in some measure our communication with those on the 
other side, but compensating for that by its fertilizing powers, 
and the fine variety it gives to the-scenery. . Beyond the river 
is another strip of meadow. The church tower is a hideous 
looking object, véry low. and surmounted. by four ill shaped 
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points. The church itself has nothing to boast of in outward 
appearance ; but it may be said of it as of some violins, the old- 
est and worst looking produces the sweetest tones. However 
that may be, it is a fact with regard to one soul at least that it 
never ‘ grates harsh discord on the ear.” Itis always sure to 
please. If fam harassed and vexed with cares, it bids me 
be calm and patient. T'o the stormy passions it says, “ Peace, be 
still.” If Iam in melancholy mood it singsa song of encour- 
agement and hope. And if Iam becoming absorbed in a mere 
worldly life, a single note rightly heeded is enough to prove its 
emptiness and vanity. 

There is a summer scene connected in my mind with the 
tones of that old bell which neither length of time or change of 
place can ever efface. Ifthe reader would enjoy it I must beg 
him to go with me to church some fine Sabbath morning in 
midsummer. On passing into the meadow, if we pause a mo- 
ment, you will be struck with the perfect quiet that prevails. 
All around are the marks of reeking week-day toil. Long rows 
of well dressed hay cocks, and the fresh mould in the cornfields 
show that man has been busy here: but to-day he rests, and 
there is not a.sound abroad to mar the peace-breathing influ- 
ences ofthe scene. The bell rings, and yonder over the river, 
all is activity. The whole population seems to have gone 
forth at its call, and for a few moments the street is thronged 
like a city thoroughfare. But we have nothing of that here, 
nothing but the clear calm tones that come from the belfry 
calling us “away from flesh and sense” to the-blest regions of 
eternal peace and joy. We pass on to the river. It seems al- 
most a sin to disturb it, but for want of a bridge we must com- 
mit the sacrilege. Here on the bosom of this peaceful river, sur- 
rounded by the influences of a twofold revelation, I have lived 
some of the happiest moments of my life, and found what is to 
me the best material type of Heaven. Iam always reminded 
by it of that inimitable description in the Revelation, of the new 
Jerusalem. ‘‘ And he showed mea pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of 
the river, was the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations.” Sometimes when 
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I have lingered here till the last faint echo of the bell has died 
away and the morning hymn swells out upon the air, I could 
almost believe that Heaven was indeed around me, and I was 
listening to the song of beatified spirits. 


“T love the music of the Sabbath Bells 

That floats so softly, on the morning air ; 

In sweetly solemn breathing tones it tells 

The lapse of time and the stil] hour of prayer. 


I’ve often heard those lovely Sabbath bells, 

And yet their notes were never known to tire ; 
Whene’er they sound, my throbbing bosom swells 
With thoughts their spirit-tones alone inspire. 


They bring to mind the scenes of former years, 
When I exulting stood in life’s gay prime; 

Stranger alike to manhood’s hopes and fears, 

Life’s flowers I plucked nor marked the flow of time. 


Their song is borne upon the breath of spring, 

And mingles with the wild bird’s heaven-taught strain, 
With sweetest melodies the valleys ring, 

And mountain tops their echo wakes again. 


And summer hours have witnessed oft their power 
When, with a voice as sweet as angels raise, 
They bid the world rejoice and hail the hour 
That calls for gratitude and love and praise. 


Methinks a sadder strain their spirit breathes, 
As autumn winds with hurried, stealthy wing, 
Bear to the ground the serried, lifeless leaves, 
And o’er their graves a mournful requiem sing, 


Winter’s white mantle on the earth is cast, 
In the still air the melting music dies 
Of those sweet bells; so loved ones breathe their last, 
And parting voices call us to the skies.” 
E. N,N. 
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HUMILITY. 
A SERMON, BY REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Luxe xiv. 11. He that humbleth himself. shall be exalted. 


Tuomas a Kemps, the celebrated author of the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ, says, “ Do not think that thou hast made any 
progress toward perfection till thou feelest that thou art less 
than the least of human beings.” And Jesus himself says in 
another place, ‘‘ Whosoever shall humble himself as a little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” On the 
other hand a courtly and quaint writer of England speaks the 
common doctrine thus: ‘ Pride may be allowed to this or that 
degree. Else a man cannot keep his dignity. In gluttony 
there must be eating, in drunkenness there must be drinking ; 
tis not the eating, nor ’tis not the drinking that is to be 
blamed, but the excess. So in Pride.” Now it is clear that 
both Dignity and Humility are understood here in two very dif- 
ferent senses. Christ teaches that the lowliness even of the in- 


nocent child is loftiness. Selden maintains that to be humble 


overmuch is to lose all self-respect. The same difference of 
opinion prevails widely among men, and will ever prevail so 
long as the true character of humility is misunderstood. The 
world shows its respect for genuine humility by the nume- 
rous imitations it makes of it. And none despises the pride 
of his neighbor so much as the proud man. Still most men 
are proud, and feel justified in it to the extent they are so, 
The loftiness, the dignity, the grandeur of humility is taught 
only by Christ, and on ground peculiarly his own. We will 
not admit that pride can bring with it any thing but indig- 
nity, or lowliness any thing but honor. In attempting how- 
ever to unfold his teaching upon this point, we must carefully 
distinguish between true and false humility. Whatever men 
may say of the latter may be perfectly just; but of the for- 
mer, the examples are almost too few to found a judgment 
upon. There is a vanity that would fain pass for humility, 
that struts in rags, that rolls in the dust, sits in sackcloth, 
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dwells in dens or hovels, and eats herbs. This was the 
lowliness of many an anchorite and religious devotee, who 
for his wretchedness was made rich and gained the title of 
saint as the reward of his abasement. ‘This is the humility 
that is humble for the sake of being thought humble. Sensi- 
tiveness and diffidence are not humility. Many a one shrinks 
from some task that has fallen to him, and withdraws the 
hand at the very moment of action, why? Not from a sense 
of humility, but from fear of failure growing out of pride. 
There is many a one who stands mute and inactive on any 
emergency, or in any society, not because he is meek, but be- 
cause he is timid. Self-depreciation is not humility. There 
are those who speak all manner of evil against themselves, 
decry their own abilities and performances, call their works 
into notice in order to speak slightingly of them, that others 
may contradict and praise them ; or who are full of commenda- 
tion of their neighbors, hoping to be commended in return. 
There are those who call themselves fools, but would be ex- 
cessively angry with the friend who believed them. ll this 
it will be readily conceded is not humility. The kneeling 
heart, not the smooth tongue, or the downcast countenance, 
must witness to that. But we must go farther yet, and say, 
that a true self-distrust, a firm belief in the smallness of one’s 
attainments, a conviction of inferiority is not humility. For 
this may be accompanied by envy of others, or by moroseness, 
or even by a feeling of shame; whereas the Christian virtue 
is full of noblest reliance and cheerful content. Selden would 
have humility mean self-contempt. And so it must seem to 
every man of the world. But so far is this from being a true 
description of it, that it is genuine self-appreciation. No man 
understands how great he is who has not discovered how small 
and unworthy he is. 

The great argument for humility is not one’s relative un- 
worthiness in regard to men, but one’s absolute unworthiness 
in regard to God: it is in other words a conviction of sin and 
shortcoming. T'o feel one’s self sinful argues, we admit, the 
greatest misery. And yet it is easy to show wherein this is 
the only basis of real grandeur and self respect. ‘He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted,” is a truth grounded in the 
constitution of our minds. Pride and humility rule in entirely 
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different spheres. Men are proud of rank, honors, possessions, 
intellectual acuteness which gains advantages over others, of 
outward elegance and factitious worth. Who ever heard of a 
man’s being proud of his wisdom or his reverence; of the 
breadth and intensity of his affections or of his devotedness to 
duty ? Who ever heard of a man’s being proud of any spiritual 
gift? Swift indeed said, “I am too proud to be vain;” 
meaning that he had too much self-respect to be conceited ; 
but it may be fairly questioned whether Swift’s pride was 
any thing more than an inordinate opinion of his own superior 
abilities which would not suffer him to court the favor of those 
he despised. He mistook an intense self-conceit for real self- 
respect. Genuine self-respect has already entered the confines 
of humility. The man who has the best ground for pride is 
ever ignorant of it. And will you dignify with the name of 
grandeur any of this human pride, the pride of armed power, 
of intellectual strength, of superficial rank, though its posses- 
sions were a continent and its sway was over a world? Why, 
it is all narrow minded and superficial, limited to earth and its 
affairs. Beyond and above it all are Love’s infinite spaces 
and Faith’s heaven-searching eye and Wisdom’s large vision. 
Humility’s first step is planted beyond Pride’s utmost domain ; 
for out of the reach of men’s turmoil and struggle it has come 
to the consciousness of God’s presence. In that presence it is 
nobler to kneel, than it isto be the world’s autocrat. He that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than mankind’s last 
and sublimest prophet. It is the presence, the felt presence of 
God that first awakens humility. This as far as we may know 
was the spring of our Saviour’s lowliness, who as he was more 
holy and pure was more a child of his Father. Thus must it 
be with the Christian. He is not made humble in view of his 
perishing body or of disease or persecution or any temporal 
distress alone, but simply from the consciousness of the divine 
Spirit about him. When a man feels this—not as a general 
presence in the universe, but as a particular presence upon 
him — watching him in all his devious paths; the Being per- 
fectly holy amid the world’s sin; the Being perfectly serene 
and just when the human mind is disturbed with passions, and 
harassed with doubts; the Being without whom nothing is 
beautiful that has beauty, and nothing that is in being could 
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remain for a moment— when a man feels this, though he 
stood at the top of the world in wisdom, pomp or virtue, he 
cannot think more highly of himself than he ought to think. 
Nor is this all. It is not the presence of God only, but still 
more, his Fatherly presence that imposes upon us humility. 
Do we believe that there is an infinite, conscious, I say not 
mighty, but good Being, without whom we can do nothing? 
Do we believe that our food and raiment come from him, that our 
knowledge is but an effluence from his wisdom, that our virtue 
is but the reflection of his Love, that parents and children and 
friends are his gifts for which we can only be thankful ; do we 
believe that from this great Being are derived our success, our 
honors, our winning and moving qualities, and that without 
possibility of return or recompense we must accept the mercies 
he bestows? Do we believe anything of this? I am con- 
vinced we do not ; else we should not be proud of things not 
our own ; We should'be thankful, we should be conscious, but 
the more thankful, the more conscious, the more humble. 
But the most important consideration for humility is yet to be 
brought forward. ‘This Great Being, in what relation do we 
stand tohim? He has given us all conceivable blessings ; he 
has made us in his own image, that is, born to have within us 
the same affections and glorious attributes that compose his na- 
ture ; he has revealed to us his will and his truth; he has set 
perfection before us as our legitimate aim; he has pleaded 
with us to love and obey him; and what have we done? 
What does his eye behold daily in our conduct and principles? 
Indifference, forgetfulness, reluctant charities, wavering re- 
solves, prayers infrequent and cold, faith too weak to aspire to 
confidence in him. Sin withdrawing our thoughts and wills 
to uselessness and evil. Such reflections as these are frequent 
in the pulpit ; would they were more frequent in life. Suppose 
that a deep sense of their meaning should come suddenly upon 
aman in the full tide of his success, in the highest attainment 
of worldly glory, would it not bow his face into the dust? 
Would it not send him out into solitary meditation and secret 
fasting, or bind him a meek and diligent servant to the work 
of charity and self-denial? I am ashamed to caution you 
against thinking there is anything ignoble in this conscious- 
ness of sin; rather I would point out to you if I can the real 
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grandeur it reveals. What is it then to be thus humble? 
It is to perceive the elevation from which there has been a 
fall; it is to be convinced of the dignity which has been vio- 
lated ; it is to see how much might have been done, how 
much may yet be accomplished. Nove but the truly humble 
sees his own greatness ; a-greatness marred it is true, but still 
greatness — inborn and to be redeemed. ‘To see this is self 
appreciation, to guard and reverence this is self respect. Self 
confidence, assurance and arrogance are the pillars of pride ; 
but the great qualities of the Christian are faith, hope and 
charity. And what is more humble than faith looking up 
trustingly, and resting calmly upon a higher reliance’; or 
hope thinking not that it can see, but looking forward to the 
good that is given ; and humblest of all is charity, with scrip 
and basket and heart full of benediction, serving the poorest, 
kneeling beside the most wretched, lifting up the downcast, 
restoring the weak, discovering through its thickest disguise 
of vice, disease and squalid ignorance, the type of the Heavenly 
Father, finding in the meanest places the'soul that can be satis- 
fied with nothing less than eternal goodness and wisdom and 
immortality, and founding upon the deathless nature which 
God has given an empire that shall outlive the hills. Humili- 
ty is evermore gifted with love, and love while it is the es- 
sence and beauty of God is also the glory and worth and 
dignity of man. 

It is needless to say that whoso is thus humble before God 
is equally humble before man. For if he is superior in capa- 
city it is not his merit, and he certainly has not been wholly 
faithful to his superiority. If they reproach and revile him he 
is above being insulted, for his self respect rests upon some- 
thing firmer than the breath of their opinion. If he looks at 
their faults and vices,even if they have many that he has 
not, still he knows more of his than of theirs, and may justly 
deem himself the greatest transgressor ; and if he thinks they 
have sinned in the face of more numerous and overwhelming 
mercies, he remembers that he knows less of their ingratitude 
than of‘his.own, and can count over the blessings that he’ ‘has 
thanklessly received, when he can but partially guess at theirs, 
and must therefore in all-reason be humble before them, I 
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shall say no more of the arguments for humility, but before 
closing I would speak briefly of its power and exaltation. 
Humility gives its possessor the only universal and enduring 
power. I speak not now of the power over one’s own spirit which 
it bestows ; nor of that mild power of love by which it attracts 
the involuntary respect of the world. I mean power in its most 
obvious sense. This assertion may appear strange when we 
remember that humility has for its foundation a consciousness 
of weakness and insufficiency which would rather lead to dis- 
trust and cowardice and inactivity than to great and strenuous 
achievement. But paradoxical as it may seem, the old saintly 
maxim that “there is no difficulty for the meek” is strictly 
true. The more they think themselves feeble, the more they 
find themselves strong. The more they distrust their own 
strength the more does their zeal increase and their vision 
extend. This is strictly true; and the reason, which you 
have doubtless anticipated, is that when human vanity and 
interest go out God’s power comes in. ‘The less the man 
trusts himself the more he trusts in God. I say this as 
no set lesson of the pulpit, but as a literal fact. The 
proud man and ambitious hears not the voice of God or 
heeds it not. But to the humble it comes at all times 
with distinctness and power. And when he hears it, there 
is no labor so arduous that he is not ready to undertake it: 
for he knows that to God nothing is impossible. He will 
stand before the powers of the world, he will enter like Nathan 
the courts of kings, he will announce the will of the Most 
High like Elijah, moved neither by display of purple, by 
threats or promises, and all the time collected and humble, in 
the same breath disclaiming all ability and yet able to do all 
through the strengthening Christ. If he succeeds, the strength 
is from Him ; if he fails he knows no disappointment or loss 
of honor. He is jealous of no vain reputation, and sensible of 
no debasement. This, my friends, is no mere speculation, the 
world has witnessed its acting out. The proud Napoleon 
‘with much confusion and tumult, with much restless anxiety 
of mind, with many misgivings and counsellings, collects his 
army with steel weapons, marches with braying trumpets of 
brass over cornfields and vineyards to subdue the castles and 
stone walls of an empire, brute matter against brute matter. 
The lowly apostle, who has become rich by emptying himself, 
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and great by humbling himself, sits meekly hearkening to 
God. On a sudden the will is manifested —and without 
misgiving or thought of failure, strengthened by all heavenly 
grace which fails not to visit those who are willing, he rises 
up and goes forth, subduing a sinful world to the yoke of the 
Messiah. And so it is in the lesser conflicts of life. Humility 
disarms violence, causes no provocation, is the mark of no 
man’s envy; it walks unharmed because it is unarmed ; con- 
tent with little it infringes upon no man’s rights and is jealous 
of no man’s fortune, and thus at once ofercomes the great ob- 
stacles to peace and tranquillity. Were the world once fairly 
confronted with humility, its raging passions and _ bristling 
opinions and harsh remedies would be shamed into mildness 
and dignity. For whence are all the vexations, disappoint- 
ments, evils and turbulences in the world? Are they not ever 
in proportion to the estimate we make of ourselves? We think 
ourselves worthy of all honors, fit for all places and employ- 
ments, and when we receive them not, as of course we never 
do, then come perpetual misery, melancholy, disquiet. There 
is no wind so gentle that it will not awaken a tempest in the 
proud man’s breast. If he is not ruining others or himself by 
defending his rights, he is ever uneasy and wretched because 
they do not enough regard them. Thus pride foolishly refutes 
itself; for the proud man in seeking exaltation from others, 
is himself cringing to their opinion, and shows the littleness 
of his own soul by thinking that he can be honored by theirs ; 
while humility is sure to get more than it looks for, be it ever 
so little, and in its serenity dwells above the breath and adu- 
lation of men be they ever so great. 

My brethren, we are all seeking for exaltation, we would all 
be great among our fellows ; perhaps some mourn bitterly be- 
cause they are shut out from the pomp and grandeur of the 
world; they are too poor, too weak, and so must die in ob- 
scurity. Remember that under the shining heavens where 
dwell bright faith and love and meekness, where are the ser- 
aphs of light, where is the living and pure God, the only ob- 
scurity there is, hangs about the heart of the proud and self- 
confident and ambitious whether that heart beat under rags or 
fine vesture of linen. That is the only obscure place, unhon- 
ored, unblessed. Would you rise out of obscurity into exalta- 
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jion, into the gaze of heaven’s whole host, cast-off that. burden, 
wipe off that stain and. be humble. What glory, what emi- 
nence would you have? Would you be great in, the wide- 
spread renown of your name, be humble, and your name, en- 
graved upon no slab of marble, shall be written in the book of 
Life ; would you rule sitting on a throne? learn in meekness 
to.sit upon the throne of your own breast, to rule your own 
turbulent. spirit, and. Christ will place you upon a throne of 
judgment over the nations. Be lowly asa child, and you shall 
come into the Kingdom of Heaven. Seek ye the repose and 
ealm elevation which the cares of life shall not disturb? O 
keep ye humble. -Tiake upon you the yoke of Christ ; learn 
of him; for he is meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. 





THE GUIDING HAND. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


“ My Father leads me on—through darkest night 
I fear no meteor’s false and wandering light— 
Though e’en the heavenly hosts were quenched and dim 
Light should not fail my steps, led on by him— 
The path before me wherefore should J see ? 
God sees it clear! 
Then, onward still! and tranquil let me be, 
For he his near! 


My Father leads me on—Though wild the place, 

I pass, protected by his love and grace— 

He leaves me not when sorrow bows my head, 

And not unnumbered fall the tears I shed— 

Though ills at morn and evening on me press, 
He knows each care— 

Then to His Word I turn my soul to bless, 
And find Him there !— 


My Father leads me on—He points the way— 

*Tis his to choose —’tis mine but to obey— 

He leaves me not—though night and gloom surround 

Will faith and holy trust the more abound— 

What though the waves of fate are dashing high, 
God still is near— 

Then, as they break, exulting will I cry, 
The Lord is here!” 
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EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. NO. XIV. 


Mrs. Lex’s Biography of her father and brother, Dr. Joseph Buck- 
minster, and Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, is published by Crosby 
& Nichols. The first feeling on taking up the book is one of wonder 
that it had not been written and issued years ago; and the uppermost 
feeling on laying it down, — after that of reverence for the distinguished 
subjects, —is one of gratitude and admiratien towards the author for 
the inestimable favor she has conferred on the cause of biographical 
literature, on the clerical profession, and on the whole reading com- 
munity. For the volume will be carefully read by thousands, and with 
very different motives. Controversialists will search in it to gather mate- 
rials for reviving, into another short-lived flame, the fire of an old dis- * 
pute. ‘* Orthodox” sectarists will look into it from curiosity, to see 
whether the Calvinistic father is wronged by the Unitarian daughter ; 
and * Unitarian ” sectarists to see whether some damage has not possi- 
bly accrued to their ism from the filial spirit that honors the father, while 
it leans with sisterly pride and sympathy to the brother. The men and 
women of the generation now passing away will read it to revive the 
brilliant image of the seraphic preacher whose eloquence, surpassing all 
other pulpit eloquence of that day in New England, if not in Christen- 
dom, thrilled the blood of their youth. Their children will read it to 
catch some glimpses, and to learn all that can be known, of the accom- 
plished and gifted divine of whom they have heard enthusiastic traditions 
from their fathers, and of whom it has been justly said that the desire 
to have seen and heard him is one of the things to make aman wish 
he had lived before his time. Students in divinity will read it to gather 
if possible some traces of that wonderful but nameless influence of spirit, 
life and voice and presence combined, which persuaded souls, as if an 
angel spoke, into the kingdom of God. And multitudes, we hope, will 
read it for that spiritual refreshment, for that elevation of, their aims and 
quickening of their aspirations, which they cannot fail to find.—We 
have been unable to follow through some of the passages without pain. 
But these impressions are scarcely to be mentioned in comparison with 
the interest and pleasure yielded by the whole ; and what seems harsh 
and cruel in the parental management, to us, will probably appear to 
others bare fidelity to conscience. The younger Buckminster’s life was 
not one of events. And yet how is it possible to conceive of twenty- 
eight years, more fruitful of all that makes the memory of a man fra- 
grant, glorious and immortal? ‘ Wisdom is the gray hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life isold age. Being made perfect in a short time, 
he fulfilled a long time. Youth that is soon perfected, shall condemn 
the many years and old age of the unrighteous.” 


The Life and Writings of Mrs. S. C. Edgarton Mayo, is a portrait, 
drawn with tenderness and delicacy, yet with a firm and steady hand, 
by her husband, of a young woman of rare purity of character, and un- 
usual powers of mind. She was known to a considerable circle by 
her meritorious contributions to various journals and magazines ; but her 
spirit and her daily life were clearly greater than her words.—The 
Life of Rev. Hiram Withington, another of the early and honored dead, 
is given with much chasteness, and with a cordial appreciation of his 
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extraordinary virtues, his sweetness of disposition, his loftiness of pur- 
pose, his eminent spirituality of mind, and his beautiful intellectual 
nature, by his friend, Rev. Joseph Henry Allen. The account will be 
pronounced just by all those who were privileged to know Mr. Withing- 
ton in his life-time. Extracts from his sermons and other papers are 
included in the volume, which will justify, we presume, the high value 
set by his parish in Leominster, and by other congregations wherever 
he was heard, on his preaching. 


Hymns for the Sanctuary.—Any examination of a Hymn Book must 
be pronounced cursory which is not very thorough indeed. This col- 
lection appears to contain a good share of the best hymns in the lan- 
guage. To us, it is a sufficient recommendation of it, that it was pre- 
pared under the supervision of Rev. Mr. Bartol. It is designed for the 
use of the West Boston Society. We are not among those who regard 
the indefinite multiplication of hymn-books as an evil. The satisfaction 
would probably more than outweigh the inconvenience, if every parish 
had its own. A considerable proportion of the hymns, universally 
admired, and commonly read, will be found to be the same in all collec- 
tions. With regard to the large remainder, however, tastes differ so 
widely, that a complete uniformity may as well be despaired of. 


A Letter of the celebrated John Foster on the Duration of Future 
Punishment, with an Earnest Appeal to the American Tract Society, &c. 
—The “ Letter” we never considered one of Foster’s happiest efforts. 
It isan attempt to press logic where logic dves not belong, and to place 
definitive statements where the truth is only to be had under scenic and 
rhetorical images, producing certain impressions. Whether the “ Ap- 
peal” is needed where it is directed, viz. in the circle described by the 
operations of the American Tract Society, we cannot be expected to 
know so well as those that have their being there. We think it very 
likely it may %e, and that, in those quarters, it may create some con- 
fusion, if it should not do deeper execution. In the part of the world 
that we are familiar with, it would be ammunition thrown away. It is 
understood to be written by an Orthodox College Professor. 


An Address to the Suffolk North Association of Congregational 
Ministers, by J. P. Lesley, Minister of the First Evangelical Church, 
Milton, Ms.—This is a spicy pamphlet, and will prove especially grati- 
fying to those who love to be spectators at family quarrels. To 
borrow a little of the classical phraseology that seems to be creeping 
into the columns of the un-transcendental ‘* Independent,” it is quite 
“lifesome,” if not positively “soulful.” We shall not give Mr. 
Lesley’s story, but let him tell it to all who will hear, for himself. He is 
on the side of freedom, and whatever his theology, is committed forever 
to her cause. He is independent, catholic, inquisitive. He seems to 
have been liberalized, partly by much study, and partly by abuse. 
The narrowness and bigotry of his would-be persecutors get hard 
knocks at his hands; for his hands, i. e. his brains, most unquestionably 
have vigor and power in them. The Letter helps to the conclusion 
that Ecclesiastical Councils, from Nice to Boston, Romish, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational, are, for the most part, a mixture, in about equal 
proportions, of injustice and folly. But it will be some little time be- 
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fore this is generally acknowledged ; and as the Cholera is now supposed 
to be imminent, we commend Mr. Lesley to a more patient waiting, 
and cooling drinks for the blood. , His. Sermons, appended to the Letter, 
are much superior to the ordinary Orthodox preaching,—of which we 
have heard, in days past, enough to qualify us to form an opinion. 


We have received,—and therefor make respectful acknowledgments, 
—‘ Bible Biography, in Questions with References to Scripture,” 
a faithfully prepared manual for schools an@ families; the * Fifteenth 
Report of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,”’—perhaps the best 
of these documents ever issued; Rev. Charles Cleveland’s Report as 
missionary in Boston ; “ Franklin’s Bible Cartoons” for the young, first 
No. ; Dr. Parkman’s Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bible Society, 
always good; the Report of the Trustees, Steward, and Superintendent 
of the Insane Hospital at Augusta, Maine. 


The Congregationalist is the title of a newspaper that we are glad to 
see started in Boston, as the organ of the Orthodox party,—glad, be- 
cause it promises to be more creditable to the body from which it 
issues than any of its predecessors,—to be open to the better influences 
of the age, to conform itself to the world’s progress in theological ideas, 
and to deal with its opponents in a candid spirit and a manly fashion. 
Among other respected names included in the list of editors and con- 
tributors, we observe that of Rev. Mr. Buddington of Charlestown, the 
author, we are informed, of’ the correspondence signed “ Arnold” in 
The Independent, a series of papers that in general reflect high credit 
on him, as a gentlemanly and impartial writer. 


We have just received from England a few copies of a selection from 
the writings of Dr. Channing, in a single volume, with an Introductory 
Essay by the Editor, Rev. William Mountford. The Essay is marked 
by the interesting peculiarities of its author, and exhibits a profound 
reverence for the character of Channing, as well as a sharp and pene- 
trating insight into the varied greatness of his spiritual and intellectual 
nature. 


What ** The Church”? costs.—Almost every body, in the wide limits 
of the Christian Church, becomes sometimes discontented with his reli- 
gious associates and associations. Almost every body is sometimes dis- 
satisfied with the practical working of his own ecclesiastical system. 
And certainly, every thinking and earnest mind, if it is not occasionally 
oppressed with misgivings and doubts respecting its received theories 
and former conclusions, is at least compelled to revise them very soberly, 
and to consider and weigh anew the foundation on which its theological 
relations rest. But there is a less respectable mood than this, incidental 
to most persons whose business is with ecclesiastical and religious mat- 
ters,—a kind of promiscuous captiousness and comprehensive petu- 
lance ;, a vague notion that the whole framework to which the individual 
belongs is out of joint ; that things in general are getting disordered, are 
worse than they ever were before, and that all established institutions 
are going to shapeless ruin, and that speedily. The disorder, in such 
cases, is commonly in the individual, and never in the Providential course 
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of affairs ; the fault is in the person rather than in the system.—Proba- 
bly no portion of Christendom was ever more subject to this particular 
sensation than the Unitarians; it may be said to be with us a chronic 
affection. Or, to speak more exactly ; no Christian sect was ever so 
much given as we are to telling of it, to confessing the difficulty, de- 
scribing the symptoms, and complaining of the annoyance. 

To this whole class of unhappy, despairing and whining malcontents, 
there sometimes comes a miserable comfort from finding how much 
worse is the condition of other people ; the mean satisfaction of seeing 
that all other departments and denominations of the Christian world are 
more perplexed, pestered and plagued, than their own. We were 
struck with this, the other day, when, after hearing some lugubrious 
wailings over the corruption and wrong of the salary-system as it exists 
amongst us,—and a pointed intimation that the chief hindrance to the 
progress of pure truth in New England is to be found ina salaried 
ministry, we fell upon the following official list of Church expenditures 
in a late number of the “* London Times” : 


“EpiscopaL ResipENces.—The Ecclesiastical Commission has 
authorized the expenditure of the following sums on episcopal residences, 
Palace at Ripon, £13,689: purchase of land and house for the Bishop 
of Gloucester, £11,000; alteration of house for him, £11,897; purchase 
of estate and house for the Bishop of Lincoln, £39,406; alteration of 
a house for him, £13,392; purchase of house and estate for the Bishop 
of Rochester, £25,557; alteration of the residence of the Bishop of 
Worcester,£7000 ; alteration of the residence of the Bishop of Oxford, 
£6,468.” 

Now, the whole expenditure of the government of the United King- 
dom, for the last year, exceeded the income by £269,317 19s. ld. 





Thus it appears that almost one-half of this deficit is owing to “* Episco- 


pal Residences” ! 

Persons that are fond of exercises in simple addition and the reduction 
of currencies, can furnish out of these figures, materials for the conclu- 
sion,—nol, to be sure, that American Congregationalists would not be 
better without any salaries at all,—but that there is most undoubtedly a 
height and depth of extravagant abomination extant considerably more 
extensive than we are familiar with; not, that we have reached the 
simplicity of the Gospel perhaps,—but that there is a contrary extreme 
from which we have made a very decent departure. 

And now, can any living man describe,—much more emphatically we 
ask,—Can any living man condemn, the indignation that must boil in 
the blood of any one of the thousands of right-minded but poor and 
suffering Englishmen,—poor, not because of vice, or improvidence, or 
even indolence, but simply because he cannot find honest work for 
honest hands to do,—who looks up one moment upon these infamous 
heapsof extorted treasure called ‘* Bishops’ Palaces,” and the next looks 
round upon the pale, sick, pining, mourning children that he loves, be- 
seeching him for a bit of dry bread that he cannot give them, and dying 
of starvation before his eyes! What are your * Bishops’ Palaces,” 
then, but manufactories of infidelity, wrath, atheism, blasphemy ? 
Wherein does all this silver and gold differ from the “ thirty pieces” 
that bought the betrayal and the crucifixion of the Lord? What are 
these men doing with the religion of the Merciful Prophet who had not 
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where tolay his head? God pity the Bishops, and the Church, and the 
Parliament. 

Asa curious evidence how much more it costs to lodge and feed an 
Orthodox Bishop than it does to dispose of an heretical one,—to keep a 
dignitary alive than to kill him,—contrast with the above account the 
following copy of an authentic paper found by John Strype in 1693. 
It isa statement of the sums paid for different items in the burning of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and of Ridley and Latimer :—* For one hundred 
of wood faggots, 6s.; for one hundred and a half of furze faggots, 3s. 
4d. ; to the carriage of them 8d. ; to two laborers, 1s. 4d. ; to three loads 
of wood faggots, to burn Ridley and Latimer, 12s. ; items, one load of 
furz faggot, 3s. 4d. ; for carriage of these four loads, 2s. ; item, a post, 
Is. 4d, ; item, for chains, 3s 4d. ; item, for staples, 6d. ; item, for labor- 
ers, 4d. The above are exact transcripts from the bills, by the person 
who had charge of the funeral piles.” 

And still further,—as another palliative to discontent,—read the follow- 
ing declarations respecting the Establishment, by a man whose recent 
secession from it in no way impairs his testimony, and whose word is 
beyond contradiction, as his character is above reproach :— 

“ Baptist Nogx’s CaaracterR oF THE British Cuurcn.—Of its 16,000 
ministers, about 1,568 do nothing ; about 6,681 limit their thoughts and 
labors to small parishes, which contain from 150 to 300 souls, while 
others in cities and towns profess to take charge of 8 or 9,000 souls ; and 
of the 12,953 working pastors of chnrches, I fear, from various concur- 
rent symptoms, that about 10,000 are unconverted men who neither 
preach nor know the Gospel.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


OrpinaTion oF AN Evancetist, in Boston.—Mr. Edward P, Bond was 
ordained as an Evangelist, at the Federal Street Meeting-House, on Tuesday 
evening, June 12, 1849, The exercises were as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of West Dedham; Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston; Prayer 
of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Bond of Barre; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Folsom of Charlestown.—It is expected that 
Mr. Bond will labor for the present in the neighborhood of San Francisco, 
California. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN Boston.—The proceedings and speeches at such meet- 
ings as we were unable to chronicle in our last, have been, through other 
channels, so widely and thoroughly circulated, that they must be, to most of 
our readers, by this time, too old for news. As matters of permanent record, 
we insert a few additional facts, however, in the briefest possible space. 


Tue Sunvay Scuoot Socrety.—Hon. Samuel Hoar presided. A thorough 
Report was read by Rev. C, Brooks, the Secretary, and another, of the Board 
of Agents, by G. F. Thayer, Esq. Addresses, exceedingly to the purpose, 
were made by Rev. Mr. Brooks, J. W. Foster, Esq. of Portsmouth, Rev. Mr. 
DeLange, Rev. E E. Hale, Rev. G. W. Burnap, and the Chairman. There 
was spirited singing by the choir of Rev. Mr. Barnard’s chapel. 
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Massacnusetts Convention or ConGreGaTiIONAL Munisters.—The 
annual Sermon was preached, as usual, in the Brattle Street Church, on 
Thursday, (May 31), by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D., of Boston. His sub- 
ject, the Assurance of Faith, especially in Christian ministers, (this phrase, 
however, being used by Dr. Adams, ina sense different. from that which it 
bears in the old spiritualist writers of the Church,) was ably discussed. Rev, 
Dr. Park of Andover standing First Preacher for next year, Rev. Dr. Frothing- 
ham was chosen Second. The officers remain as before. The long Report 
of the Special Committee on the subject of American Slavery was ordered to 
be printed for the use of the members, after being as far as possible condens- 
ed. It is understood it will make a considerable volume. Probably it will be 
acted on next year. One of the members suggested, not without pertinency, 
that in view of the Antislavery agitation, and the present posture of the public 
sentiment on the subject, this ponderous Report would possess something 
of the appositeness and value of a “last year’s almanac.” 





Massacuusetts Evangericat Missronary Society.—The President of 
this most useful and meritorious organization is Hon. Richard Sullivan; the 
Secretary, Rev. Chandler Robbins ; the other officers much the same as before, 





Society ror Propagating THE GosPEL AMONG THE INDIANS AND 
oTHers 1n Norva America.—A considerable proportion of the income of the 
ample funds of this Society is now devoted to the instruction of Indian youth, 
Chief Justice Shaw is the President, and Rev. Dr. Parkman the Secretary. 


Dinner or THE MassacuuseTts ConerecaTionaAL Muinisters.—This 
occasion, so liberally and hospitab!y provided by the laymen of the Unitarian 
churches in Boston, though for several years, and still, for some reason that we 
never heard satisfactorily explained, quite deserted by that portion of the 
Congregational brethren called Orthodox, is nevertheless attended by a very 
large company, crowding the vast dining hal] of the United States Hotel ; this 
year it proved an exceedingly social and agreeable reunion. 


Socrety ror Promotine CuristrAaN Know.enee, Prety anp Cuanriry. 
Rev. Dr. Parkman is President, and Rev. Dr. Young is Secretary. Some 
of the best portions of our religious literature are put into circulation through 
this agency every year. 


Mintster1aL Conrerence.—The meetings were held, as it is now deter- 
mined they are to be held hereafter, on the Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings of Anniversary week. Prayer was offered by Rev. Alonzo Hill. Rev. 
Dr. Nichols of Portland was chosen Moderator. Rev. F. D. Huntington re- 
chosen Scribe, and Rev. Messrs. Ellis, Osgood and Clarke Executive Commit- 
tee. The Address, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, marked, as all his performances are, 
by thoroughness, eloquence and power, was on the Importance of Theology as 
a Science, and on the Definiteness and Value of the Unitarian Theology in 
particular, ‘The discussions of this body are not considered as public. A 
series of Resolutions introduced by Rev. W. H. Channing, after being modified 
and amended, were adopted, which will give method to the proceedings, by 
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assigning a special time to each of the three great objects of the Conference, 
—Spiritual Communion, Theological Inquiry, and Philanthropic Co operation. 
Seconded as these Resolutions doubtless will be by the arrangements of the 
Executive Committee, it may fairly be expected that these freest and most 
liberal of all ministerial meetings will also becoine hereafter more than ever 
effective. A set of Rules is to be drawn up by the Committee, and the Con- 
ference voted to abide by them at least for one year, without debate. 


Society ror THE Rewer or Acep anp Destitute Ministers.—This 
is a new association, and none could be more merciful, and scarcely any more 
needed. ‘Ihe beneficiaries will be ministers over fifty years of age, of irre- 
proachable life, reduced by events beyond their control to poverty. The 
funds,—which it is to be hoped will be speedily swelled by contributions from 
all quarters, and especially by collections taken in all the churches on the first 
Communion Sunday after Anniversary week each year,—will be securely in- 
vested, and only the income applied to the direct purposes of the charity. 
Rev. Charles Brooks is the Secretary, and eight Doctors of Divinity are the 
other officers, Dr. Nichols being President, and Dr. Ephraim Peabody, Trea- 
surer. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE Lorpv’s Supper.—At this deeply impressive 
closing service, on Thursday evening, at the Federal Street Church, the Ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. H. W. Bellows of New York city, and the Bread 
and Cup were offered,—with prayer,—by Rev. J. H. Morison of Milton. 





FOREIGN. 


Hon. anv Rev. Baptist W. Noeu.—The Mew York Observer states that 
“this clergyman, distinguished so long for his zeal, eloquence, and devotedness 
in the cause of evangelical religion, for his urbanity, for his liberal feelings to- 
wards those of other denominations, and recently for his abanduninent of the 
Established Church of England from conscientious objections to the union of 
Church and State, is expected soon to arrive in this country.” 


Tue Peace movement is going on successfully, amidst the ill-concealed 
dislike of clerics and professional Christians, and the anger and hostility of 
those who have their gain by the fighting craft. Within a few days Mr. Bur- 
ritt, accompanied by the Secretary of the Peace Society, has visited Stockton 
on Tees, Sunderland, and Newcastle on Tyne, on his way to Edinburgh. 
There were 2,000 persons at the Edinburgh meeting, and a very handsome 
subscription was made towards the expenses of the campaign. At Newcastle, 
the Mayor, Captain Weatherley, a military officer, took the chair. Every 
where Mr. Burritt and his colleagues have been received with warm hearted 
enthusiasm. 


Euizasera Fry.—It may be appropriately noticed here, that at a meeting 
held on the 16th, the committee appointed to raise a memorial to Evizasbera 
Fry,—resolved that the most fitting monument tothe memory of that admirable 
woman, would be an asylum for discharged female criminals, to be called the 
Elizabeth Fry Refuge ; to be situated within two miles of the Royal Exchange. 
—Independent. 

Spain. In Barcelona, as we learn from the Christian Union, there has lately 
occurred a little circumstance illustrative of the increasing liberality that is 
beginning to show itself inSpain. The Protestants residing there have receiv- 
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ed from the public authorities leave to take a spacious and beautiful piece of 
ground for a burial service, and this was opened with appropriate religious ser- 
vices, conducted by a pastor from the south of France. It is hoped that this 
step may soon lead to the. further concession of full freedom of religious wor- 


ship. 


Rev. ALexanper Kine, whom many of our readers will remember by his 
recent visit to this country in behalf of the Protestants of Ireland, and his 
eloquent addresses in many of our churches, writes as follows :— 

These are“ very perpendicular times” for the adversaries of religious free- 
dom; and he must be wilfully blind who does not see great cause of admira- 
tion and gratitude in the rapid progress of intelligence and independence among 
the Roman. Catholics. 

The.editor of the T'ablet, the principal organ of Romanism in England, is 
very angry with the: Romans for their radeness to the pope; and in his indig- 
nation pays. the following compliment to “the head of cities:” 


“ Every body asks, and very properly, ‘What is Rome without the Pope?’ 
It is a city which in itself has “neither social, political, NoR SPIRITUAL IMPOR- 
tance! ‘It has neither agriculture, nor manufactures, nor cattle, nor men. 
Villains it has and cowards ;—human animals of various descriptions ; but men 
it has not, in the proper and emphatic sense of the tern. What should tempt 
any man to wish to reign over it or them? It is a city so unhealthy in its 
site that every year the deaths are more numerous than the births ; and though 
the existence of a large body of celibates does, in part account for this, every 
body knows that when Rome has been deserted of its Bishop, it has dwindled 
away into an insignificant market-town; and that except for relics.of the Saints, 
monuments of religion, and the treasures of ancient art, it was of less impor- 
tance and of no greater population than Cambridge or Northampton. Without 
the Pope, and the foreign diplomacy, (!) and the august ceremonies, Rome will 
be the very mennest living city on the Continent,—poor, miserable, ragged, brag- 
gart, and insolent; unquiet in itself, unstable in all its ways, perpetually melt- 
ing away under the coinbined influences of dirt, malaria, desertion, and 
indolence— 





eed 


‘Its echoes and its empty tread 
Will sound like voices from the dead!’”’ 


On this graphic and disgusting description of Rome and Romanism, by an 
ardent and accomplished Romanist, the following pertinent remarks have just 
appeared in the British Banner : “Now, be it remembered, that this language is 
not that ofa fierce, surly Protestent, but of a genuine redhot Romanist, to 
whom we desire to be extremely grateful for the honest testimony he has borne 
concerning the great experiment of a thousand years, on tie people of the‘ E- 
ternal City.’ This state of things is, beyond doubt, a faithful description of the 
facts. Is this, then, the result of Popery in Rome? I[t is; and such is the 
result of Popery everywhere, unless neutralized by other forces, retigious or 
political ; and such it will ever be, wherever it is dominant. Nothing is want- 
ed to complete the destruction of human society throughout the whole earth, but 
to invest our globe with an atmosphere of Popery, as thick as that which has so 
long rested on the City of the Seven Hills.” 

These remarks appear certainly not more severe, as a verdict upon the Pa- 
pacy, than the vehement invective which has called them forth; and it ‘would 
doubtless be interesting to some in America, and to many in Ireland, .to.get a 
similar article from the able editor of the. Tablet, begining with the: question, 
* What is the Pope without (or out of) Rome?” If the Kternal City,” 
“the See of Peter,’ be: indeed “the centre of Catholic Unity,” and, “the 
seat of Infallibility,” then how is the circle to be squared, or the infallibility to 
be sustained by a cadet-prince, who is on his travels from Rome: without Jeave 
to go or return? . And what.sort of circle is this fugitive sovereign likely to 
describe, while he finds his “centre” nowhere, and may earnestly desire a 
‘seat’ in a coach-box or a railroad car to take him to Connaught or Cincinnati? 





